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THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 





The he Aldine Printing Works, 
No. 248 Walnut Street. 


The Largest Printing Office and Bindery in Cincinnati. 
Makes a specialty of the Printing and Binding of 
MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS. Address 

C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 
The John Church Co.'s work is done by this house. 


THE JOLLY PICNIC PARTY 


A Juvenile Cantata for Sunday 
and Day-Schools and other Entertainments. 
— BY — 
CHARLES H.GABRIEL. 

The music of this Cantata is eas oa and pleasing. and 
with the words readily commit tomemory. The 
plot is interesting and well worked out, inculcating 
a lesson both old and young should learn, that 
the greatest enjoymeut of any pleasure comes from 
sharing it with others. The stage and costumes are 
very easily prepared for this Cantata 


Price, 30 Cents. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


CLARICE OF EBERSTEIN. 


BALLAD. 
For Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
— BY — 
JOS. RHEINBERGER. 


A strong and somewhat dramatic composition, 
which makes an excellent concert piece for Conven- 
tions, Choral and Festival organizations. 
Price, 50 Cents, 
CINCINNATI: 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 

CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenne. 13 East 16th Street. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Health Talks With Singers. 


— BY — 


WHITFIELD ss A.M., M.D. 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR VOCALISTS. 


Content«, — Vocal Preservation,’’ “‘ Chest Devel- 
opment,”’ * Vocal Fatigue,”’ “ Hoarseness,"’ “ Singer's 
Catarrh,” “ Vocal Deformities,"’ ete 

Sent postpaid by Or. Ward, 128 East 36th Street, 
New York City, for 50 cents, staraps or money order. 


VEROAD 
ALSP. 


By W. M. , Fumoan, Sete 61.00. Dust, 91.90) Charen, 28 conte 
w Pads; 25 cents. A new piano pleoe, rep- 
Sysorate Train Whistles. 










he Mena. 
passing. through Fields and Mestows, until they reach “ 

oS aoe ae tion piece, Send $1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorns part. Mention 
this Jovummat, TRELOAR MUSIC ©0., Mexico, Me. 
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Our music for the coming Christmas Season makes a 
collection the largest and most varied ever issued by our- 
selves or any other publishers, in any one season, for 


this purpose. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. 
SERIES Q, 1893. 


Songs and Carols all new, representing nine differ 
ent composers, and a Responsive Service, ‘The Lord 
our Righteousness,"’ which may be used with the 
songs if desired. Price,5 cents per single copy. 


JESUS, THE NAZARENE. 
By P. F. CAMPIGLIO. 


This is a aplendid Service of Song with appropriate 
readings and recitations. The music is most excel- 
lent, and is so arranged that all may sing the melody 
if desired (producing a beautiful effect), or the har 
mony of the accompaniment can be used for the 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass. A Lullaby in the exercise is 
a most exquisite piece of song-writing. Price, 5 
ceuts per single copy. 


SANTA CLAUS’ MISSION. 


A Cantata for Christmas by Wm. Ross, with addi 
tional songs by J. R. Murray. The evident mission 
of the good old Saint is to make the children happy. 
This little Cantata introduces us to Santa's workshop 
and his little Brownie workmen. The second scene 
shows usa happy household getting ready for Santa's 
visit. Very easy to prepare. Price, 30 cents, by 


mail, postpaid. 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAAR. 
By MRS.N. RICHEY ano J.R MURRAY. 


This is a Holiday entertainment that is neither an 
Exercise nor Cantata, but has the characteristics of 
both. In the “‘ Bazaar,’ Mrs. Santa Claus, who does 
not often make herself known (by her presence at 
least), is given a prominent part. The telephone is 
made use of and isa source of great amusement, as 
Mrs. Santa, who understands its management, rings 
up her husband from time to time t carry ou impor- 
tant conversations in which the children are inter 
ested. Price. 10 cents per single copy, by 
mail, postpaid. 


THE NEW SHEET AND OCTAVO MUSIC for 1898 is very 
choice : 


When Shepherds watched their Flocks by 
Night. Christmas solo, by E. Marzo. Op. 44. In 
three different keys, as follows: 

For Soprano or Tenor H 
For Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone, “ 75 
For Altoor Bass ....... “ be. 


Peace beginning to be. Christmas solo and cho- 


rus. “Words from Arnold's “ Light of the World, 
music by Paolo F. Campiglio. Price . Be. 
as Cantique. Solo. Words by Charlotte 


Christm: 
Goodrich, music by lo F. Campiglio. 


Day-Star from on High. 
James R. Murray. Price : 


Price, We. 
Christmas Song. By 
he PTE 3° SOc. 


We mention a few of the new specialties. 


NEW OCTAVO QUARTETS AND CHORUSES. 
Arise! Shine! for be! Light is Come! Christ 
\ 


masanthem. By W. I amenschein. Price . 25c 


The Shepherés: Vigil. 
with solos. By W. T. Porter 


| The Angels’ Song. Trico for women's voices 
Gounod. rice ‘ 12¢ 
A Christmas Song. Duet for women's voices 
By Adolph Adam. rice 12¢ 


A Christmas Carol. 


A Christmas Anthem, 
Price 30c 


Duet by Gounod. Price, 12c 


The following, issued in previous years, have met 
| with popular favor, and are among the most success 
ful Christmas entertainments ever published 
| 


lL’ A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. 
By W.L. MASON 


Price, 10 cents per 
copy. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY. 


By MARY B. BROOKS ano GEO. F. ROOT 
Ip this little work the principal events of the life 
| of our Lord on earth are set forth in beautiful verses, 
| Seripture readings, and expressive music. Each sub 
ject is introduced by a verse, which is followed by a 
| Scripture reading and a song, duet, quartet, or chorus 
} on the same subject. While peculiarly suitable for 
| Christmas, it is a Service that is appropriate to all 
} seasons of the year, and can not fail to interest and 
| instruct Price, 20 cents per single copy. 


| 
| A Holiday Entertainment. 
| 
| 
' 


FIRST-CLASS CHRISTMAS CANTATAS. 


PRICE OF EACH 30c., BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 


A JOLLY CHRISTMAS— By C. H. Gabriel 
| ONE CHRISTMAS EVE—By H. W. Hartand J.R. Murray 
A CHRISTMAS VISION—By Burnham and Root 


SANTA CLAUS & CO.,—By Burnham and Root 
JUDGE SANTA CLAUS— 


Ky Clara L. Burnham and G. F. Root, 


| CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE ™ 
. Butterworth and G. F. Root. 


| THE NEW SANTA, ciaus 


y H. Butterworth and J. R. Murray 


| SANTA CLAUS’ | wiSTAKE 


| THE WAIFS’ gusta - 
lara L. 


,. Burnham and Geo. F. Root 


Burnham and Dr. G. F. Root. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI. 





NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


‘ FREDERIC W, ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 





JEANNIE SMITH HEALY, 
Voice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth and Elm. 
HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Studio: Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Residence: Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number of pupils in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor eaas, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 
ANDREW }; BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No. 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 
MISS C. L. CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cincinnati, O. 
B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, oth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 
CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 


Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 
Street. 











“MISS BERTHA ROEDTER. 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


~—s MISS PATTI THORNDICK, —> 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. aw as: nee 

MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. Cor, Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, oO. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 


Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 





OHN SCHWEERS, 


S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
; Cincinnati, O. 
HENRY EICH, 


Teacher of Music, Address 324 Walnut Street, or 

The John Church Company. _ 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 

Teac her of Pi ano and Singing No. 16 Clark Street 


R. P. SOUTHARD’'S 
School of Singing, 
Pike’s Opera House, incinnati, O. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘Analytical Harmony from the Composer's 
Standpoint,” ‘‘Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” ‘Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition. Lock Box 976, Chicago. 


THE 


MODERN GUIDE 


— TO — 


Violin Playing 
“wr. F. SUDDS. 


In compiling this Elementary School of Violin 
Playing, the Editor has been guided by many years 
of experience as teacher of the instrument. Much 
care has been taken to prepare exercises less dry and 
uninteresting to the young student than has hereto 
fore been fonnd in works of this class, thus insur- 
ing continued enthusiasm on the part of the pupil. 

In two books. Price of each, $1.00. 

CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 








CHICAGU: | 
200 Wabash Avenue. 





CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 


A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike will find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Revised, 

and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circulars, containing val- 
uable information. M.H.VEON, 
1300 Fifth Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


FOkIO OF HOME SONGS. 


A COLLECTION OF 


PRETTY AND EASY SONGS WITH CHORUSES, 


FOR USE IN THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 





This is a most admirable collection, containing 32 
songs with choruses, full sheet music size and style. 
Not an uninteresting song in the book. All the 
com posers represen here have made their mark in 
the song world. %pp. Price, 35 cents. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


THE CINCINNATI 


onservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 


VOCAL GEMS 


FROM RICHARD STAHL’S NEW 


CHINESE COMIC OPERA 


Shing-Ching. 


LIBRETTO by FRANK DUMONT. 


An elegantly prepared selection of the principal 
songs in the opera with a full description of the plot. 
There is also the cast of characters of the first perform- 
ance which took place at the Grand Opera-House, 
Philadelphia, October 2d. 

The songs, though a necessary part of the opera, are 
complete in themselves, and are very pleasing and 
entertaining. The Gems have a most artistic and 
strikingly characteristic cover in many colors. 


Price, 25 cents. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
CoPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,898 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be 1r REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of July, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


MY BEAU THAT WENT TO CANADA. 





Worps By Espen E. REXxrorD. 
Music BY WURZEL. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as Lee py een in conform 
ity with the laws of the Uni States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
TUN O . 
In renewal for 14 years from September 29, 1893, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATEs OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
CoryYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,892 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be Ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of July, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit 


GOOD-BYE, OLD GLORY. 


Worps By L. J. Barer’, Esq. 
Music By Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati : 
The John Church Co, 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian q 

In renewal for 14 years from September 29, 1893, 

when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 13,889 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be tT REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of July, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago. has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Worps BY BEULAH WYNNE. 
Music BY Geo. F. Roor. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 


with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian -&. 

r 13, 1898, 


In renewal for 14 i from Septem 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 18,891 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: 

That on the 2ist day of July, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 


THE LIBERTY BIRD. 
(Quartet. ) 


Worps By J. P. Jounson, Esa. 
Music By Geo. F. Root. 


Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 


the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R, SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 
In renewal for 14 years from October 30, 1898, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA, 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
COPYRIGHT OFFICE, 
No. 18,890 y. WASHINGTON. 
To wit, Be ir REMEMBERED: e 
That on the 2ist day of July, Anno Domini 1893, 
Geo. F. Root, of Chicago, has deposited in this Office 
the title of a Musical Composition, the title or de- 
scription of which is in the following wgrds, to wit: 


SING ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 


Worpbs By Espen E. REXFORD. 
Music By Geo. F. Root. 
Cincinnati: 
The John Church Co. 
the right whereof he claims as author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States sonpeeting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
n 


In renewal for 14 years from October 15, 1893, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
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UNEXCELLED mv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 


MODERN SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


MANDOLIN 


A Complete Theoretical and Practical 
Method for the Mandolin, by 


F.W. WESSENBERG. 


The plan of study upon which this book was 
written is that taught by the Author in the Cincin 
nati Conservatory of Music, which has produced 
such excellent results. It contains all that is needed 
to make a first-class Mandolinist. 

Price. .... . . $1.50 per Copy. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: | NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 





THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Cospel Hymns No. 6 


GORNET. 


INCLUDING THE 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS. 


Containing the melodies and altos of all the 
numbers arranged for the CORNET 


By S. C. HAYSLIP. 
The Cornet is an acknowledged aid in Gospel work, 
and isa great help in all large meetings, giving to 
the music a snap and vim which insures success, 


Price, 75c. paper; Limp Cioth, $1.00 
IF SENT BY MAIL, 5 CENTS EXTRA. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHIcaGo: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 128 East 16th Street. 





FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr GEO. F. ROOT. 


A feature pecul.ar to the CURRICULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing ae it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musi study in all depart- 
ments of the Art. 

A — should know something of harmony, 
and voice. A good is ey! knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 
veloped not mere b 

In ordering whether the Foreign or Ameri- 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORE: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Street. 





THE FESTIVAL CHOIR 


Dr. H. R. PALMER. 
A choice collection of 


Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets & Choruses 


largely from the works of 


RUBINSTEIN, RHEINBERGER, 
SCHUMANN, KREUTZER, 
GOUNOD, CHWATAL, 
COWEN, STAINER, 
VERDI, STRAUSS, 


Together with a large number of entirely new pieces 
from our most popular American composers, the 
whole forming a rare and valuable collection for the 
use of Musical Festivals, Conventions, College Choirs, 
Advanced Singing Societies, Chautauqua Assembly 
Choirs, etc. 


Price, 60 cents per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


ScHOooL-Room 
ECHOES. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR 


Teachers’ Institutes & Public Schoois, 


Containing Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
Devotional Songs, Patriotic Songs, together with a 
miscellaneous collection of bright, new music and 
arrangements for all occasions. 

COMPILED BY 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, 
Of the Normal School of Music, Mansfield, Pa. 


Price, 25c. per copv. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 














Musical Analysis. 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 

Aside from the original system of Auricular Anal 
ysis here outlined, it is the only work in any lan 
guage treating of Detailed Musica! Analyses with Sym- 
bols and Explanatory Key. These are indispensable 
for purposes of Theoretical Analyses. Every known 
form is explained or illustrated with diagrams. 

It is not a mere compilation, but an original and 
carefully elaborated system, valuable to the per 
former, the composer, the teacher, and the critic, 
while as a text-book for class work it is unrivaled. 

By A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony (from the 
composer's standpoint),”’ *“‘ Music as a Language,”’ 
etc., etc. 

“‘Complete Musical Analysis"’ is recommended by 
EUGEN D’' ALBERT, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG 
Dr. J. F. BRIDGE, WILSON G. SMITH, 

WM. H.SHERWOOD, W.C. E. SEEBOECK, 
DUDLEY BUCK, JAS. H. HOWE, 
B. J. LANG, LOUIS ELSON, 
E. A. MACDOWELL, AUGUST HYLLESTED, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dr. H. G. HANCHETT, 
ARTHUR FOOTE, ADOLPH KOELLING, 
8. B. MILLS, AD. M. FOERSTER, 
EMIL LIEBLING, LOUIS LOMBARD, 
FREDERIC G. GLEASON, 
TERESA CARRENO-D’ ALBERT, 
and every competent musician who has carefully 
examined the book. 

Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, and handsomely bound 

Price, 82.00. 

CIRCULARS MAILED. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


- _KRCHER’S 


SEUOND ORGAN BOOK. 


A collection of Short Pieces for Church 
or Reed Organs, with or without 
Pedals, 

BY 


Frederic Archer. 


But few of the pieces in this book have ever before 
appeared in this form. Mr. Archer's acquaintance 
with English and Continental music and musicians 
has given him a wide and valuable field from which 
to select. 

This book will give the smaller places where Pipe Or 
gans are not yet available an opportunity to hear the best 
organ music, as it has been arranged by Mr. Archer so 
that it can be used on Reed Organs and without pedals. 

Price $2.00. 
CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
j CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 13 East 16th Streeh 
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The Musical Visitor. 


Cincinnati, November, 1893. 


The Keyboard. 


Five and thirty black slaves, 
Half a hundred white, 

All their duty but to sing 
For their Queen’s delight. 
Now with throats of thunder, 
Now with dulcet lips, 

While she rules them royally 
With her finger-tips! 


When she quits her palace, 

All her slaves are dumb— 
Dumb with dolor till the Queen 
Back to Court is come ; 

Dumb the throats of thunder, 
Dumb the dulcet lips! 

Lacking all the sovereignty 

Of her finger-tips. 


Dusky slaves and pallid, 

Ebon slaves and white, 

When the Queen was on her throne, 
How you sang to-night! 

Ah! the throats of thunder! 

Ah! the dulcet lips! 

Ah! the gracious tyrannies 

Of her finger-tips! 


Silent, silent, silent, 

All your voices now ; 

Was it then her tips alone 
Did your lips endow ? 
Waken, throats of thunder! 
Waken dulcet lips! 
Touched to immortality 

By her finger-tips. 


— William Watson, in Scribner's Monthly. 





A Concert in Mid Ocean. 


Editor of the Musical Visitor : 


MULTITUDE of people are constantly crossing the Atlantic, 
between America and Europe ; and especially every summer 
do the pleasure-seekers of both hemispheres make this 

voyage. 

These are mostly well-to-do people, who expect luxury and wish to 
avoid discomfort. 

The steamship companies minister to the wants of these travelers 
by providing ships containing all the appointments of the finest 
hotels—at least they come as near this as possible; billiard tables 
and elevators are lacking, for obvious reasons. A band plays on 
deck each morning, and the ten-course dinner is eaten to orchestral 
accompaniment. The dining saloon is the largest apartment on the 
ship, very elegant in decoration and appointments, and capable of 
seating from one hundred and fifty to two hundred at tables. For 
other occasions than meals extra seats can be brought in and many 
more people accommodated. Sometimes, as in the Lahn, of the 
North German Lloyd Line, the ladies’ saloon, above the main saloon, 
forms a sort of gallery, from which one can look down into the latter. 
There is always a fine piano in this large parlor dining-room, se- 





curely fastened to the floor, else it would, in mid ocean, perform sun- 
dry impromptu and original roulades on its own account. 

One seldom crosses the ocean, however, even in these luxurious 
ships, without having at least a hint of the terrors of the sea, and 
consequently a realizing sense of the hardships and dangers ofa 
seaman's life. And then the thought turns to the wives and children 
who spend so much of their lives in some degree of anxiety regard- 
ing the safety of husband and father, and who are so often made 
widows and orphans by the awful caprices of the mighty deep. A 
charity which therefore appeals with especial force to the voyager is 
one that makes provision for the orphaned children of the sailor; 
and this appeal, together with the fact that passengers cooped up 
within narrow limits for a week or so are glad to find any creditable 
outlet for their energies, has resulted in establishing the custom of 
giving an entertainment during almost every voyage on first-class 
steamers, the proceeds of which ‘are devoted to the charity just 
named. On the 22d of August, last, I with my family set sail from 
New York, per ‘“‘ Dampfer "’ Lahn, for Europe. After the usual lapse 
of time the passengers had begun to scrape acquaintance with each 
other and to foment the usual activities. 

I refer to that contingent of our company whose activities were not 
especially fomented for them by the motion of the ship. From poly- 
glot conversation in steamer chairs and salutations on deck we 
drifted to ring-toss, to shuffle-board, and so on, until one day two or 
three of the gentlemen were seen moving about among the passen- 
gers, holding mysterious conversations with one and another, and 
making memoranda on paper. These were the impresarios making 
up the program of the charity concert. 

Shortly afterward announcements were put up requesting all pas- 
sengers to come to the first cabin saloon on Monday evening, the 
30th inst., and enjoy themselves as well as they could, in view of the 
fact that the hat would subsequently be passed around. Later were 
handed around printed programs (they have a printing office on 
board, among other things). One of these (programs, not printing 
offices) lies before me. First came an overture by Suppé, performed 
by the ship's orchestra. No.2, a piano solo, consisted of (a) Melodie, 
Wilson G. Smith, and Shadowdance, E. A. McDowell, American 
compositions, performed by a young American, Louise S. Root by 
name. Next came two vocal solos by Frau Rosenblatt, a substantial 
looking mother of a family, who, however, gave a finely expressive 
rendering of her numbers. This was followed by a pretty German 
recitation by Miss Alice Rosenblatt, and then came Miss Alma Gar- 
rigues, of New York, with an aria from Mozart's Don Juan. Miss 
Garrigues is a pretty and talented young lady, who has come here to 
study for operatic singing with the celebrated prima donna Lilli Leh- 
man, of Berlin. I have seen her since she began her studies and she 
expresses herself as much pleased with her teacher, whom she de- 
scribes as looking her through and through, and giving wonderful 
examples of tone production. 

Later in the evening Miss Garrigues sang another Mozart aria, 
and for encores gave songs by Schubert and Franz, which, to her 
credit be it said, she knew by heart. There were several pianists, 
amateur and professional, on board, the best of whom, Mrs. Fro- 
hawk, of Boston, formerly Miss Tillinghast, of Chicago, did not play 
at all; but one of the others, Herr Dr. J. Strasky, improvised upon 
popular melodies. Herr Coppel-Vidal gave a German recitation. 
Bless that man! What I should have done without him in 
my combat with baggagemen and cabbies upon arriving in Berlin 
I do not know! Herr Jos. Richter sang a potpourri of Viennese 
popular songs, and an artist among the passengers read a 
humorous poem, illustrated with extremely clever sketches of 
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life on the ocean wave, such as trying to dress in one’s state- 
room during rough weather, etc. My own contribution to the 
program included some humorous sketches, partly musical and 
partly verbal, The English language was not the language of the 
ship, however; and while all gave good attention and laughed at the 
right places, I think that fully half the audience had to watch the 
others to see when to laugh. I thought when I boarded the ship 
that I was running away from accompaniments, rehearsals, and the 
like; but there I was again hard at it. However, it was in a good 
cause. Our audience was informal and demonstrative. A Russian 
countess and a Swiss diplomat sat conspicuously in front and talked 
audibly during the music; but the latter, at least, atoned for this by 
his courtly attentions to the lady performers and his profuse compli- 
ments to all. Three young ladies, the singer, the pianist, and the 
reader, passed among the audience at intermission and collected the 
money, not a very large sum; but if an equal amount is raised every 
time a first-class steamer crosses the ocean the aggregate must hand- 
somely provide for seamen's orphans in all of the north Atlantic 
countries. F, W. Root. 
Munich, Bavaria. 
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Verdi at Home. 
(The Review of Reviews.) 


HOSE who travel from Piacenza to Bologna pass close by 
Verdi's home, for the white villa of Sant’ Agata lies not far 
from Roncole and Busseto. Roncole is a poor little hamlet 

occupied by some 1,200 peasants, but it was in this miserable nest 
that a young couple settled down at the beginning of the century 
and contrived to earn an existence—the husband by selling sugar 
and coffee to the peasants and his wife by spinning. Here on Octo- 
ber 9, 1813, Joseph Fortunin Francois Verdi, as the register has it, 
was born. 

EARLY TRAINING. 


There do not seem to be any very authentic stories of any marvel- 
ous musical proclivity on the part of the child, but his biographers 
are pleased to relate_that he, like Mozart, heard music in the rustling 
of the waters and the trees, and learned his sweet melodies from the 
birds. It is certain,“however, that the inhabitants of Roncole, like 
other people all the world over, sought consolation in music, and 
that the work of consolation, in this instance, was performed by 
the old schoolmaster, who was organist at the church, or by an itin- 
erant violinist who played at the door of Verdi's home and made a 
deep impression on the boy. A touching story is told of the master, 
thirty years’ later,‘after he had founded his villa at Sant’ Agata, dis- 
covering the old violinist playing‘at his gate, and he still remembers 
with gratitude the poor musician who not only roused his musical 
gifts, but counseled his father to put him to music. Verdi's training 
was begun on a wretched instrument which his father managed to 
acquire out of his small savings from a neighboring priest; but of 
this piano more anon.™ When he, was ten he was already organist at 
the church,‘and the organ on'which he played still remains as a 
relic of those days, while some hieroglyphic inscriptions on the beams, 
cut by the boy with his pocketknife, further testify to his early per- 
formances in the church. 


THE MUSICAL MERCHANT AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


Verdi's bedroom in the basement of the villa is a large apartment 
in which the furniture is arranged so as to form a screen and divide 
the room in two. One half thus serves as a study. It is decorated 
with many valuable souvenirs, the favorite, perhaps, being the oil 
painting‘which represents Antonio’Barezzi, the dealer in drugs at 
Busseto, and Verdi's only patron, The name of Barezzi will always 
be honored in the history of Italian music, and Verdi's becoming an 
apprentice in his house was one of those happy accidents which 
show that behind the herring-barrels and sugar-bags fate’.was on 


the watch for genius. Barezzi was not only a flautist in the cathe- 
dral, but he could play the clarionet, the French horn, and the 
ophicleide, and he had some knowledge of other wind instruments. 
Moreover, he was the president of a philharmonic society which 
rehearsed in his house, and had for conductor the organist of the 
church. Here Verdi was happy, and it may be imagined that he was 
in a sea of delight when Barezzi's Vienna piano, manufactured by 
Fritz, was placed at his service. He married Barezzi's daughter, 
Margherita, who was also something of a pianist, and they often 
played duets together. But in 1840 Verdi lost his young wife. His 
second wife, who is still living, was a famous singer in the first Verdi 
operas. 
THE TWO OLD PIANOS. 


Besides numerous portraits by modern masters, many old prints 
and drawings ornament the walls of the villa. There is also a fine 
library, where everything is beautifully arranged and made accessi- 
ble to visitors without the vain hand of the owner to guide them; 
but it is the two old pianos which are the most interesting monuments 
preserved by the composer. The terrible spinet on which he had 
his first lessons, and over which be got into such a temper that he 
was found smashing it to pieces because he could not find a certain 
chord on it, would have an interesting story to tell could it but make 
itself intelligible. Meanwhile its restoration after Verdi's passionate 
outbreak is explained by an extraordinary inscription. It runs 
somewhat as follows 

“I, Stephen Cavaletti, restored these jacks and covered them with 
leather, and added pedals; all of which I do gratis, in acknowledg- 
ment of the good disposition of the boy Giuseppe Verdi to learn to 
play the instrument, and this alone is enough to reward me for my 
trouble. A. D. 1821.’’ The Fritz piano stands by its side. 


A HOME FOR SUPERANNUATED MUSICIANS. 


To many, Verdi appears blunt and rude, but it is only a good- 
natured, but seemingly abrupt, manner which he owes to his peasant 
origin, and which has not forsaken him. At the table, however, he 
is most sociable and amiable, and nothing delights him more than 
seeing his guests merry and ‘witty. Then, too, he proves himself a 
vivacious story-teller, and his reminiscences are not only interesting, 
but they are told with much humor. The crowning work of his life 
is not “ Falstaff" exactly, but the hospice at Milan for superannuated 
Italian musicians and singers, He hopes to be able to take in 130 
persons of both sexes, and he is much exercised in mind as to the 
best way to accommodate the musical artists. Will it be more de- 
sirable for them to occupy large rooms in twelves, or would they 
prefer small rooms for two, so that if one old person should have a 
serious attack of illness in the night another will be at hand to 
render assistance ? 
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Wealth and Poverty of Musicians. 


ROBABLY Nero, the Emperor of Rome, was the richest musi- 
p cian that ever lived, but it may be contended that he did not 
make his wealth in the musical profession. Yet this is only 
partially true, for many of his courtiers were glad to curry favor 
with him by flattering his musical vanity and paying him enormous 
sums for his professional services, and he is said to have once received 
a sum equivalent to $30,000 for one night's musical services, which 
puts the price paid to Patti to the blush. 

Among the real composers of the old school we seek in vain for a 
wealthy man. Palestrina lived and died poor, although not in 
extreme poverty. Di Lasso came the nearest to being a rich man, 
because of the constant friendship of the Duke of Bavaria, Handel 
lost a fortune in trying to establish Italian opera in London, but 
subsequently regained more than this amount by the great success 
of his oratorios. His friend Mattheson was wealthy, but made his 
fortune rather in diplomatic service than in music. Beethoven died 
at least well out of the reach of poverty, spite of the fact that he 

















represented himself as very poor to those who came to him in his 
last illness. After his death there were several bank certificates 
and bonds found hidden away in odd corners of his chamber. 
Bach was poor throughout his career, a fact to which his very large 
family may have contributed. At his death, to the everlasting 
disgrace of Leipzic, his wife was allowed to go to the poorhouse, 
where she died. Mozart died so poor that he was buried in a com- 
mon grave in the Vienna cemetery, and all trace of his body has 
been lost, although there is a certain doctor in Germany who claims 
to possess his skull. Schubert was probably the poorest of all the 
great masters, and some of his songs were sold for the munificent 
sum of twenty cents! At his decease it was difficult to raise enough 
money (by the sale of his few effects) to bury him. Wagner 
is a representative of the two extremes, wealth and poverty. In Paris 
at one time he felt the direct pinch of want, and no musical work 
was too humble for him to try. He arranged cornet solos, four-hand 
adaptations of operas, and even tried to get an engagement as a 
chorus singer in one of the cheap Boulevard theaters. When, years 
afterward, he became the intimate friend of King Louis of Bavaria 
(it may be remembered that it was at this court, centuries before, 
Orlandi di Lasso won wealth and renown), Wagner for the few last 
years of his life lived asa prince. In Venice, where he spent the 
vacation that terminated in his death, he had a retinue of servants 
and attendants, a family tutor, etc., and he lived in a palace fit for a 
king. When he composed, his study was decorated to correspond 
with the subject on which he was at work, and laces, fine velvets, 
flowers, and perfumes lent their aid in stimulating the inspiration of 
the great composer of music drama. The picture is in vivid con- 
trast to the poor Schubert dying almost alone, and to Mozart buried 
like a pauper, but Wagner was the modern exception, and there are 
to-day more poor and struggling musical talent and perhaps gen- 
iuses than there ever have been wealthy musicians.— Boston Musical 
Herald. 





| From the writer's standpoint. | 


No.9. NATURAL AND CANCEL. 


What characters are used to indicate intermediate tones? Sharps, flats, and 


cancels. 
In a note which follows this question and answer is the following 


Ifaname can be given a character that will fully define it and properly convey 
its meaning at all times, as ‘‘ Hold,”’ “ Tie,"’ ete., do, it seems to us the better way 
This character ( b ) always means to cancel the work or effect of something. 

A natural cancels the effect of the sharp or flat that has been written on that 
degree. 

ASSING by the imperfectness of the question | will confine my. 

p self to the word “cancel."’ I will try to show that its common 

meaning, as applied to the action of the character in question, 

is totally wrong, and that it can not be a substitute for the word 

‘“natural.’’ I will also show that “ natural,” “sharp,” and “ flat" 

act alike—each simply changing the meaning of a line or space a 
half step. : 

That my criticisms may be seen to be just, the following state- 
ments (which I think no musician will dispute) must first be seen to 
be true, 

Sharps, flats, and naturals belong to lines and spaces, and not to 
notes. When the staff is prepared by clef and signature to represent 
a key, its lines and spaces show the pitches of that key before a note 
is placed upon them. 

The regular members of a key are called diatonic tones. The 
occasional or temporary members that may come into it are called 
chromatic tones. Diatonic tones are shown in the signature place— 
a little section of the staff just at the right of the clef. Chromatic 
tones are represented by accidentals, which are simply sharps, flats, 
naturals, etc., elsewhere than in the signature place. 
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When a staff is prepared for a key its lines and spaces are always 
in one of five conditions, viz.; natural, sharped, flatted, double 
sharped or double flatted, and here is a point in thorough instruc 
tion where the word “ cancel"’ can not be a substitute for the word 
“natural.” One word must be used. No science would allow a 
sentence there, like ‘‘ No sharp or flat upon it,’ or, ‘‘ Nothing but the 
The meaning to be conveyed would be crystallized 


That was done generations ago, and it is a 


clef upon it.” 
into one technical term, 
perfectly good word if you keep its common meaning out of the way 

The terms sharp, flat, natural, etc., refer to pitch and nothing else, 
and the pitch meaning 
in either of the others. 
“natural "’ in music, is 
thing pointed or cutting with 
with “flat."’ It is having the common meaning of natural in mind 
that makes all the trouble with the word. 

Notes call into action the lines and spaces that are wanted 
lines and spaces perhaps are not wanted at all during the perform- 
ance of a piece, but, as indicated by the signature, they stand there 


in the term “‘ natural "’ is just as real as it is 
To think of nafura/ness in connection with 
as absurd as it would be to think of some- 


“sharp,”’ or of something s/ufid or dud/ 


Some 


representing their pitches all through just the same 

But an accidental is never used unless a line or space is to be 
called into action by a note, so a note is always with the accidental, 
and it afpears to a superficial observer as if the #ofe were sharped or 
flatted, but that is a false appearance. It is the line or space whose 
meaning is changed and not the note. It makes no difference what 
kind of note is used. 

If the above seems true to my readers we are ready to begin the 


investigation. Here is precisely the same musical phrase in two 


keys: 
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Five five five Zfive six five three five Zfour four three three two one. 
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Sol sol sol si la sol mi sol fi fa mi mi re do 
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Five five five Zfive six five three five Zfour four three three two one. 


Sol sol sol si la sol mi sol fi fa mi mi re do, 


Look at the first measure of the first example. You would not say 
that the sharp cancels anything there. No, you would say there is 
no character on that lineto cancel. Well, look at the second exam- 
ple. You would not say the cancel cancels the flat, for what does 
‘cancel ”’ mean ?—‘ Annul,”’ “ efface,”’ and the flat 
is not effaced—it is there. No, you say it is the ¢efec?/ of the flat that 
Well, what is the effect of the flat? What does it do? 
If so, it must be the 


destroy,"’ etc., 


is cancelled. 
It makes that line stand for B-flat, does it not ? 
musical effect called B-flat that you think is cancelled. Is 
the first example a musical effect as much as B flat in the second? 
Is it not exactly the same thing in the key of C that B-flat is in the 
key of E-flat, and is either effect cancelled? Does not each continue 
Certainly if B-flat or five is cancelled 


not G in 


just as long as it is wanted? 
in the second example when anew pitch is introduced, G or five in 
the first is cancelled when the G-sharp appears. Perhaps the princi- 
ple will be more clearly seen if you look in the third measure. If 
the natural in the first key cancels the effect of the sharp which pre- 
cedes it, the flat in the second cancels the effect of the natural, for 
they are absolutely the same in musical effect, and, of course, in their 
syllables and relative names. Here the natural in the first key acts 
like a flat, and the proof is that a flat in the second does exactly the 
same thing. 

How much more complicated the idea of cancelling here is than 
the simple truth, which is, that the natural acts like a sharp in the 
first measure and like a flat in the third ; but let me come to that in a 
more careful way. 

In the first example the musical effect G starts in the signature 
place and runs along the line, so to speak, until it comes to the sharp. 
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There the G or five effect stops and a new effect commences named 
sharp five. This effect has but a short distance to run ; it stops at the 
bar, after which the five effect is resumed. I might say, in passing, 
that if stopping one musical effect and introducing another is canced- 
ling, the bar is as good a cancel as the sharp or natural, for in those 
two respects it does just what the accidentals do. 

In the second staff the B-flat effect, which is five in this key, starts 
in the signature place and runs along in the same way until it comes 
to the natural. Here the five effect stops and the new effect named 
sharp five commences. This in turn is stopped by the next bar. In 
both cases the same process of mind and of voice is gone through 
with, and the same “ five, five, five, sharp five,’ the same syllables 
and the same musical effect to the ear. The natural here is practi- 
cally asharp. ‘* Why not use a sharp then ?’’ does some one ask? 
Because a wise musical law says, that to avoid confusion and misun- 
derstanding a flatted degree of the staff must be sharped by a natural, 
and that a sharped degree must be flatted by the same sign. 

The simple and true view of this character is that it is a device to 
sharp where a sharp will not do, and to flat where a flat is not al- 
lowed. Whatever other function this character has is shared by the 
other accidentals, for there is nothing that the natural can do in one 
key that the sharp or flat can not do, producing exactly the same 
result in another key, and vice versa. 

Now look at the first key again. The musical effect named F or 
four in this key starts in the. signature place and runs into the third 
measure before it is stopped. To be sure, that space has not been 
called into action, but it has been representing F or four all the 
time. Now the four effect ceases and the sharp four effect comes in, 
but its sway is short. At the next beat it comes to a character which 
is appointed to fa/ that degree back to where it was. 

Now look at the second example. The musical effect named 
A-flat (four in this key) starts in the signature place and runs in the 
same way into the third measure before it is stopped. There the 
proper character sharps that degree and introduces sharp four for 
one beat, then the proper character flats that degree back to where 
it was before. Just what the sharp does in the first key the natural 
does in the second, and just what the natural does in the first key 
the flat does in the second. As before, we go through the same proc- 
ess of mind and voice for both, and have the same syllables, the 
same relative names, and the same musical effect to the ear. 


This article is too long for this number of the Vistror. It will be concluded 
next month. G. F. R. 
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Sousa on Popular Music. 


HAT constitutes popular music? was the question recently 
asked of John Philip Sousa by a reporter of the St. Louis 
Republic. The great band-leader replied in substance as 

follows : 

‘In a general way, I should say that popular music becomes such 
when at its first hearing it attracts either through its rhythm, oddity, 
or intervals, or all three, the attention of the auditor and creates a 
desire for a second hearing. It then becomes contagious and rages 
with more or less violence. If the composition is based on natural 
laws it stands its chance of living after the epidemic has subsided, 
but if it is ephemeral in character it dies after running its brief 
course. The public is very quick to recognize cleverness and testify 
to its appreciation. 

“T can not agree with those who designate music of the great 
masters only as classical. I believe that any melody, such as ‘An- 
nie Laurie,’ or ‘Suwanee River,’ that has successfully stood the tes 
of time, retained its hold upon the affections of the public, and se. 
cured a permanent place in musical literature, has as much right to 
the title of a classic as the grandest symphony ever penned. Many 
of our most popular melodies are taken from the works of great 
composers who are generally believed as producing only music of 
he heavy order, while the majority of the so-called popular com- 


posers seldom produce more than one success, the greater part of 
their efforts being unmitigated trash. 

“ The opera of ‘Faust,’ for instance, is looked upon by musicians 
as a classic, and one of the best of its kind ever written, yet one of 
its grandest choruses is sung all over the country with the words 
‘Oh, my, we'll never get drunk any more,’ and there is a chorus in 
the opera of ‘The Enchantress’ called ‘Ever Be Happy,’ that has 
done service in minstrel first parts from time immemorial. In Wag- 
ner's ‘ Meistersinger ‘ there is a succession of notes identical with the 
first bars of that erstwhile popular ditty ‘Where Did You Get Thay 
Hat?’ and themes from Verdi’s operas have long been used by 
variety-hall and minstrel singers. I remember some years ago hear- 
ing the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from ‘ Trovatore' doing duty for a song 
and dance. Rossini has a theme in his ‘William Tell’ that schoo} 
children have sung for thirty years, while the ‘Wedding March’ from 
‘Lohengrin’ is hummed and whistled by thousands who do not know 
the t Wagner wrote the melody. These composers would all be rated 
as f the classical and not of the popular school, and yet these mel- 
odies are distinctly popular in character. It does not necessarily 
follow that a composition written by one of the great masters of 
music can not be popular, nor yet that the so-called popular com- 
poser produces only such music as appeals to the popular taste. 

“Mathis Lussy, one of the greatest authorities on musical expres- 
sion the world has known, says, in substance, that the ear is the slow- 
est of the senses to adopt anything new. Thus a man who has be- 
come accustomed to sleeping next door to a rolling-mill will com- 
plain that the croaking of frogs at night in the country disturbs his 
slumbers. The ear naturally repels strange sounds and consequently 
he who invents the newest combination of musical sounds must work 
all the more assiduously to familiarize the public with it before they 
will accept it. Ear-marks go for much in music, and when a com. 
poser who possesses inventive skill is accepted by the public, and his 
peculiar style becomes familiar, he stands a chance of retaining his 
popularity so long as he maintains his standard. The musical career 
of such men as Stephen Foster, Strauss, Arthur Sullivan, Molloy, 
Balfe, Offenbach, Suppe, Millocker, and many others all go to prove 
this.” 

“How about your marches, Mr. Sousa?” 

“‘ They possess a strong individuality in one, and I have since tried 
to maintain it in others. My peculiar ‘ear-marks’ seem to please the 
public taste, hence the marches are popular. 

“The greatest obstacle that the purveyor of musical pabulum 
meets is in the auditor who is ‘ear-blind,’ musically, a condition simi- 
lar to that of the color blind individual who looks at the creation of an 
eminent colorist, unable to appreciate the exquisite harmony, to be 
disappointed in the picture. It is a question, and a very interesting 
one, just how the public of bygone days first received the melodies 
of to-day. Was ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ on its first hearing 
greeted with the rounds of applause it now elicits? Did the first 
measure of ‘Suwanee River’ call forth such demonstrations of de- 
light that the second méasure was not heard? In the concert of 
future years will the meritorious melodies of to-day invoke the en- 
thusiasm of an audience as to the familiar songs now popular? After 
the first year’s lease of life of ‘Coming Thro’ the Rye,’ did the singer 
who wished to give it as an encore take his life in his hands, as does 
the man who now attempts ‘After the Ball’? 

‘‘ The essential qualities in popular music, so called,in my opin- 
ion, are strongly marked rhythm, oddity, or intervals most familiar to 
the auditors. To say that John J. Jones is a writer of popular music 
and that Ludwig van Beethoven is a writer of classical music is too 
sweeping, as some of Mr. John J. Jones’ music may be so unrhyth- 
mical and unmelodious that it would not appeal to the popular ear, 
while in Mr. Ludwig van Beethoven's may be found many ear-tick- 
ling gems of rhythmical form. 

“It is possible that a properly constituted man, while not a musi- 
cian, can, by familiarizing himself with the brightest thoughts of the 
masters, derive as much pleasure in hearing a symphony as a sim- 
ple melody. It does not follow, though, that any conductor who is 
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catering to the million shall say that he will supply only the musical 
solids, to the exclusion of the lighter viands served as dessert. His 


duty is to respect the wishes of his audience and his art. In doing 
so he will devote a portion of his program to that which appeals to 
their intelligence solely, interspersed by numbers appealing to the 
ear only. It is a well-known fact among theatrical people that fifty 
comedy companies will prosper where one presenting tragedy will 
earn a precarious livelihood, showing that many people prefer enter- 
tainment to instruction. Therefore the musician's duty, in catering 
to the public, is rather to present music clean, brilliant, and enter- 
taining in large quantities, and that of a decided scientific tendency 
in homeopathic doses.” 
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Odd Things in Music. 


A mama who is doing the Fair, talks thus about several odd 
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instruments : 

Chimes followed cymbals and came just before the drum 
and the tamborine. The yunlo of China was a set of chimes, and 
made of nine metal pans set in a wooden frame and beat with a 
slender bamboo stick tipped with iron. The beautiful women of 
Georgia, in the Caucasus, played the daira, an early form of the 
tamborine, and the Chinese made their kous. Shoshone Indian, Si- 
amese Chinese, Malayan, and all sorts of drums are placed together 
near the center of the cabinet. Some are long and thin, and some 
are short and thick, but they all have heads made of the skins of 
animals. The xylophone was long ago used by the Zulu tribes, and 
the mihambi was an instrument of the same kind used by eastern 
Africa tribes. The Indians of Guatemala played the marimba cen- 
turies ago. This instrument is very much like that used by the 
Guatemalians at the Fair. Wooden kegs and gourds of varying 
sizes were used in the manufacture of the marimba. The broadest 
keg and with the longest attached gourd sounded the lowest pitch. 

Seashell horns from Fiji islands find a place in the collection of 
wind instruments. Nowadays up in Maine they are used for dinner 
horns on farms, and sometimes on the shore for fog horns. The 
Africans had a wooden horn called a nanga. The Jewish shofar 
is probably the most far-famed horn. It is said to be the oldest 
form of wind instrument retained in use, and is mentioned in the 
Bible as being used among the Hebrews to announce the new moon, 
solemn feasts, and proclaim the year of release. It was also used 
to sound the blast for a signal in battle. It is used to-day on Jewish 
ceremonials and solemn occasions, especially New Year's day. It 
is mace of the horn of a cow. 

The shepherd's reed and the virgilian pastoral pipe are hung 
along the walls with clarions and ancient bugles. Then follows a 
troop of wind instruments made of wood and metal, and from the 
flute through the flageolet, clarionet, trumpet, trombone, bagpipe, 
and French horns to the tuba. Accordions, harmonicas of a hun- 
dred different styles are ranged along with the first forms of harps 
and lyres. Zithers, dulcimers, guitars, banjos, mandolins, violins 
of all sizes and shapes are placed about a hurdy-gurdy. Clavi- 
chords, virginals, harpsichords, the predecessor of the piano, and a 
hand organ end the procession of the instruments of all ages. 
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Pupils may be sure that teachers do not find fault with them 
merely for the pleasure of finding fault. If the teacher is worthy 
that respect which leads pupils to study with him, he doesn't find 
fault except when it is necessary, and then he does it with dignity. 
If the teacher is constantly fault-finding, and does it in an irritable 
manner, you had better leave him at once. Now and then we learn 
of a teacher who gets his pupils so nervous that they burst out cry- 
ing. It is not well to remain long with such a teacher. The pupil 
goes to him with fear, which spoils the first of the lesson. At a les- 
son, all should be restful and dignified. — Zhe Vocadist. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Didn’t Know the Words. 


WRITER in the Brooklyn Zag/e says that a correspondent was 
once amused while crossing the Atlantic on a Cunarder, hav- 
ing on board an equal number of British and American pas- 

sengers. There was a small party of young men with enforced idle- 
ness. They drew around the piano with a Briton at the keys. After 
several solos, something social was proposed. They could not agree. 
What one would propose the others knew nothing of. Here are 
some samples from the proposed bill of fare, as noted down at the 
time: 

* Coca che lunk.”’ 

“ Hold the Fort."’ 

*“ We won't go Home till Morning.” 
“Sweet By-and-by.”’ 

“John Brown's Body.”’ 

** McGinty.” 

** Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.’’ 

* Down among the Dead Men.’ 


*'O, who will o'er the Downs so Free." 
“ The Letter." 

* Drink to me only with thine Eyes.”’ 
** Stars of the Summer Night."’ 

*“ Awake, Molian Lyre!’ 

“ Hail, Smiling Morn! "’ 

** March of the Men of Harlech.” 

** Blue Bells of Scotland."’ 


Not being able to find any common ground, the British side sug- 
gested old-fashioned, simple rounds. Not one American could carry 
his part in ‘Three Blind Mice."”” Then something patriotic was 
suggested. “‘ God Save the Queen” and “America "’ being identical 
it was thought here was ground for unity. But the words differed. 
The Americans knew the air, though but one verse of their wording. 
It was then suggested that the social element be dropped and that 
the sides divide and listen alternately one to the other. The British 
ers gave “ Rule Britannia,” which Dr. Arne has made musically 
effective, and called for ‘‘ Yankee Doodle."’ Not one American knew 
the words, though they could play it. “ Hail Columbia’’ fared no 
better. Only two lines of the words could be secured at short notice. 
The American list has a few college songs, which we are accustomed 
to yell as the spirit gives us musical utterance; usually on the “air,” 
or with such variations as we call “parts.” Two are Moody and 
Sankey melodies, musically constructed on two, or at most three, 
chords. Of the whole selection not one had ever been written as a 
part-song or been arranged for correct musical concerted delivery. 
In the other list all have the mark of musical effectiveness, if only 
the ability had been present in sufficient force. The Americans did 
not instance any one musical number of English origin outside of 
music-hall melodies, nor any distinctly American, as they could have 
done if they had mentioned Stephen C. Foster's ‘Come Where my 
Love Lies Dreaming,” Root's ‘‘ Music in the Air,” or even have fol- 
the lead of negro minstrelsy. Our young men whom we hear upon 
the streets at night follow the latter example. 





Imitation is the bane of society, and in artistic training is not 
only detrimental to progress, but positively destructive to the healthy 
growth of intellectual power. Study is necessary to develop even 
the highest genius; but if we desire to be real artists we must 
eventually give forth from within, rather than take in from without. 
The teacher who cultivates the faculty of imitation in his lessons and 
the student who adopts it are equally in the wrong; but it must be 
remembered that only one is culpable, for the latter is passive, while 


the former is active —enry C,. Lunn. 








Music is a language; it should be taught and studied as such ; we 
listen to it, hear it, think it, speak or interpret it, read it, and write it. 
Musicians at large, be they composers, teachers, interpreters, or /i/fe- 
rateurs, are divisible into two classes, namely, those who understand 
the language and those who do not. The work and expression of 
the former are sincere, ardent, and spontaneous; of the latter, 
mechanical and labored. The former may be called concrete musi- 
cians, the latter abstract musicians.—/u/ius K/auser. 
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the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE Nonconformist Journal is of the opinion 
that the salary of the organist ought to be at 
least one tenth that of the minister. 


THREE thousand “new and original” com- 
positions is the response to an offer of a prize 
for the best quartet for male voices offered 
recently by a German music publisher, 





On and after November 1 ladies will not be 
admitted to the orchestra stalls in the Paris 
opera unless they remove their hats. Would 
that such a requirement were universal. 





WaGner’s “Die Meistersinger’’ was first 
produced twenty-five years ago. Its publish- 
ers are about to issue a fac-simile edition of the 
original manuscript of the poem, containing 


some lines omitted in the published editions. 





WE again suggest to those interested in the 
Christmas entertainments that preparations 
for them should not be delayed. The new pub- 
lications for Christmas are all ready, at least so 
far as our publishers are concerned, and no 
time should be lost in getting to work. 





WE print in this VISITOR a synopsis of the 
program of the next meeting of the Ohio Mu- 
sic-Teachers’ Association. Please notice the 
change of time of holding the meeting, from 
midsummer to midwinter. President Gant- 
voort hopes for and expects a large attendance. 





WE expect the Thanksgiving music in this 
VIsITOR to be very extensively used all over 
the country. Give it good practice, sing it 
with the ‘‘spirit and the understanding,” and 
you will then be ready to enjoy the Thanks- 
giving dinner and all the “* fixin’s,” 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE two little sketches on ‘‘ How English 
Songs are Made,” and ‘‘Gounod,” in a recent 
Visiror, shéuld have been credited to the 
Washington ost, for which the articles were 
written. The sketches came to us unaccredited, 
but we are glad to make this acknowledgment 
of their source. 





WE take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the short.sketch in another 
column entitled ‘*Real Harmony.” We con- 
gratulate Mr. Blumenschein and the ‘ Third 
Street Church” on such a record. Fifteen 
years in one church choir and “ only one fuss.” 
We shall be glad to hear of other such records. 
Send them along. 





Ir is well known that the late Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg was very fond of musicians, and that 
he very liberally conferred the Ernestine Order 
on such as in his opinion deserved recognition. 
After a certain performance some years ago he 
conferred it upon the prompter, sardonically 
remarking that this useful individual had done 
quite as much work as the leading tenor! 





THE next number of the VistTor will have 
extra music pages and a goodly number of 
choice Christmas anthems, carols, and marches. 
There is always a large demand for our Christ- 
mas number, and sometimes those who are late 
in ordering ‘‘get left.” Send in orders for 
extra copies early, and make sure of getting 
the best supply of Christmas music issued for 
this year. 





Herr Emit PAur, the new leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has met his first 
adverse criticism. His hair needs cutting! His 
excellence as a conductor is not denied ; in fact, 
it is heartily acknowledged, but ! Wait 
till the doll gets a little older, and the new 
begins to wear off, and then see what will 
happen, for he is far from handsome, and does 
not keep his locks well trimmed. 








THE death of Gounod, which we notice in 
another place, removes the greatest musical 
character France has ever produced. Gounod 
and Verdi were the last of the old masters. 
Now only Verdi remains. The two great men 
thought much of each other and always em- 
braced and kissed when they met. The old 
Italian singer must feel now as if he must soon 
follow whence all his old companions are 
gone. 





WE are pleased to note the favorable recep- 
tion accorded our editorials on instrumental 
music in the church and Sunday-school. One 
correspondent, however, fears that the times are 
not quite ripe for the change,and adds that most 
people are in the attitude of the old Scotch 
woman in regard to organs who “ didna believe 
in worshiping the Lord wi’ a kist of whustles.” 
But then it must be remembered that even in 
Scotland now the churches without organs are, 
or will soon be, the exception. 





NEARLY all operatic artists and actresses 
have a strange penchant for pets, and the pets 
sometimes are as strange as the love for them. 
It is said that Sara Bernhardt’s choicest pet is 
a tiger. Scalchi, who is to visit Cincinnati 
soon, has eleven parrots and seven dogs wait~ 
ing to greet her when she arrives home at 
Villino Sofia. The parrots are intellectual 
birds, the prima donna says, and she jloves 
them. One sings two verses of the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise,” and others sing music-hall songs. 
When one of the parrots or dogs dies it is 
buried with becoming ceremony, and a monu- 
ment erected over it. 





All’s fair in love aad war and selling pianos, 
according to prevailing notions, but sometimes 
it is not a bad plan to sell instruments on their 
merits, even though the merit be an uncertain 
quantity. A salesman in a well-known piano 
house in Chicago had been bothered in get- 
ting rid of a certain old-style piano that had 
been kicked about the warerooms for a long 
time, and in despair said to the proprietor of 
the house: “I don’t know what I can do about 
that old thing. I have tried every way possi- 
ble to sell it. Why, I have told so many lies 
about the piano that my conscience is scarred 
all over.” ‘* Well,” said the proprietor, ‘‘ why 
don’t you try the truth on it once, and see 
how that works ?”’ He did so, and a sale was 
made the next day. 





Church Life objects to the names of compos- 
ers being placed against hymn tunes in hym- 
nals, and says, who, for instance, upon turning 
to the hymn, ‘‘O Jesus, Lord Most Merciful,” 
and seeing the name of Sir A. Sullivan, will 
not recall visions of ‘* Mikado” and ‘‘Pinafore "’? 
Well, what if they do? What’s the harm? 
Besides, we do not believe the assertion to be 
founded on fact. And, again, ifa tune or hymn 
is worth using, it is worth crediting to its 
author on the page on which it appears; and, 
once again, people generally desire to know 
whose music and hymn is being sung, and if 
Sullivan’s, why should they think of ‘* Mi- 
kado” and ‘‘ Pinafore” rather than of ‘The 
Lost Chord,” ** The Light of the World,” or 
‘* Onward, Christian Soldiers’? Isn’t there 
just a little hypocritical cant in this objection ? 





Were it not for the big hats it would be 
much more comfortable attending the opera 
now than it evidently was in 1734, judging 
from the following: The MMénestrel has pub- 
lished the following amusing notice, which it 
has been told is preserved in the Museum at 
Brunswick. It was issued by the theater of 
that town and is dated 1734: “In order to 
consult the greatest possible convenience of the 
respected public, the Director of the Theatre 
has decided that spectators in the fromt row 
must lie down on the ground, those of the 
second on their knees, while those of the third 
will sit, and those of the fourth will remain 
standing, so that all may equally see the move- 
ments of the actors on the stage. N.B. Laugh- 
ing is absolutely forbidden during the perform- 
ance of a trajedy.” 
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QUITE an exciting incident occurred recently 
at the Grand Opera-House in Paris during the 
performance of ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” Just before 
the “‘ Feuerzauber” scene the steampipe used 
to produce the fine effect of smoke and flame 
burst with a loud report, followed by a deaf- 
ening hiss of escaping steam. The Sriinn- 
hilde, Mile. Bréval, was so terrified, says the 
Sunday Times, that she rushed as if for her life 
off the stage, while M. Fournets, who repre- 
sented the stately Wotan, was so scared that he 
jumped into the orchestra on top of the musi- 
cians. The audience, naturally not reassured 
by this undignified act on the part of the 
‘“‘ father of the gods”’ made forthwith for the 
doors, but luckily no one was hurt, and the 
timely appearance before the footlights of M. 
Gaulhard, one of the managers, restored con- 
fidence and enabled the performance to pro- 
ceed. 





WE are sure our readers will enjoy the arti- 
cle in this Visiror, “‘A Concert in Mid 
Ocean,” by F. W. Root. We have promise of 
frequent letters from him while he is abroad. 
Mr. Root is at present located in Munich, of 
which he writes: ‘‘ This town is quite given 
over to Wagner. The music-shop windows 
are full of his compositions, and the print- 
shops are full of pictures of him and the singers 
who sing his work. A Wagner festival is in 
progress at the opera-house, where the entire 
“ Ring ” is given three or four times, with as 
many or more performances of ‘ Tristan,” 
‘The Meistersinger,” and the rest. A decid- 
ed novelty is “Die Feen,’’ Wagner’s first 
opera, which is never given anywhere but 
here. Two Wagner souvenirs are extensively 
sold: one is a volume of ** The Meistersinger ” 
libretto, a fac-simile of the composer’s manu- 
script. The other consists of a lot of pictures 
printed on one sheet, commemorative of Wag- 
ner’s haunts and the temples wherein he is 
especially worshiped. 





INDEED, a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. Riding home with a friend the other 
night, in whose church home a new organ is 
being put up, he remarked that he regretted 
exceedingly the lack of means which prevented 
getting the principal stops, the ‘“‘ Hallelujah,” 
and “‘Gabriel’s Trumpet,” but here is a case: 
A rather imaginative youth visited a well- 
known minster during the past month, and 
after hearing a performance on the organ by 
Dr. ——, sent the following account of the 
noble instrument to one of his friends: 

‘* There are considerably over one hundred 
manuals and twenty-five pedal organs. The 
compass is twenty-three octaves, being identi- 
cal with that of my voice. One of the pipes 
goes right up to the top of the tower, and pro- 
trudes slightly. When it rains, the water runs 
down and pushes out the oboe and cornopean 
stops. Dr. —— used the tuba stop in the 
pedal of the fugue in the chant and reached 
a note twelve octaves below middle C. The 
voluntary was a fugue and fanfare, with Nea- 
politan sixths and other things in it.” The 
dear old boy! 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Some First Impressions. 


One of the dreariest conceptions of the Vis- 
ITOR editor’s childhood was the one he had of 
Heaven, and was occasioned by those dreadful 
words of the old hymn: 


‘* Where congregations ne'er break up 
And Sabbaths have no end.” 


These two lines seemed to neutralize the effect, 
upon us at least, of the more favorable glimpses 
of the heavenly land, as portrayed in those 
other beautiful hymns of earlier days, such as 


“* There is a land of pure delight,”’ 
and 
‘* When 1 can read my title clear,” 


which to this day we are fond of singing and 
repeating. 

New England boyhood days, of even thirty 
or forty years ago, retained the flavor and in- 
fluence of earlier puritanism. Though it is 
doubtless true that the stern teachings of those 
days, and the strict observance of law and cus- 
tom everywhere insisted upon, resulted in a 
crop of sturdy, fearless men and women, yet 
the childhood experiences of that time were 
far from pleasant. 

Pleasant! why, even within our own mem- 
ory it was almost a crime to have things pleas- 
ant for anyone, especially in the church. Be- 
sides the unattractive buildings of those days, 
many of which may be found in New England 
at the present time, the services were anything 
but inviting and stimulating to us youngsters. 
The music was our only relief, and some of 
that was dreadful enough. The hymns, such 
as we could understand, had a varied influence 
upon us—now exciting hopes of better things, 
and again filling us, as did the hymn from 
which we have quoted, with most distressing 
We could not see the use in 
’ or an 


anticipations, 
having either an endless ‘‘ meeting ’ 
everlasting Sunday. One a week of either, as 
they were in our youth, was more than enough 
for a restless urchin like ourselves. 

The old fugue tunes did interest us and do 
now. Then it was great fun to follow the 
different voices as they came into the race. 
We did not know the voices as ‘‘ parts,” but 
as ‘‘individuals,” and we followed John and 
Mary, and William and Susan, and the others, 
with the eagerness of a stakeholder or “‘ bettor”’ 
at Latonia. Asa general rule they would all 
come in together on the home stretch as 
intended by thé composer, but there were 
times when the intentions of composer and 
singer miscarried, and the “parts” came 
straggling in one after another in a most woe- 
begone manner, accompanied by a terrific 
stroke of the double bass on the wrong pitch 
and on the wrong beat. 

The words of these old fugues used often to 
distract attention from our other miseries. 
The annointing of Aaron filled us with the 
deepest concern for him, although we were 
puzzled, as oftentimes the singers evidently 
were, as to the result of it all. You know, the 
oil 

“Ran down his head, 
And o’er his beard.” 
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Before the fugue got through with these 


lines we were at a loss to know just what hap- 


pened. It 
** Ran down his head, 
And o’er his beard, 
And o’er his beard. 
Ran down his head, 
His head, his head, 
Ran down his beard,”’ 
Etc., etc 
At any rate we pitied poor, bedraggled Aaron 


from the bottom of our sympathetic little 
heart. 

There are other incidents of our childhood 
that may be of interest, of which we will write 
at another time. 

How different those bygone days from these. 
What with our fine churches, grand music, 
short services, broadened thought, and a hun- 
dred other advantages not dreamed of then, 
we of the present are indeed 

‘*——— carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease 





City Notes. 


W.S. Sterling, of the College of Music, gave 
an organ recital at the World’s Fair last month. 


Waldemar Malmene, formerly of this city, 
recently of St. Louis, now of Chicago, has be- 
gun a series of People’s Singing Classes, much 
after the plans of those of the younger Dam- 
rosch in New York. 

John S. Van Cleve gave a lecture on “ Liszt 
as a Composer for the Piano,” at Miss Baur’s 
Conservatory, October 9, with illustrations up- 
on the piano by Theo. Bohlmann. 


The new Johnson organ in the Mt. Auburn 
Methodist Church will be ready to be ‘“‘opened”’ 
at the dedication of the church, November 12. 
In the afternoon the music will be furnished 
by the choir and organist of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Garfield Park ; and in the even- 
ing by representatives of yarious denomina- 
tions, and by members of the Methodist society. 


Geo. Schneider began his fifteenth season of 
Educational Piano Recitals at his music rooms, 
Pike Opera-House, Saturday, October 7, at 
10:30 A. M. 
Mozart—Fantasie-Sonata, C 


The following program was 


played: minor ; 
Bargiel—3 Klavierstiicke; Sjigren—‘‘ Erotic- 
on;”’ Handel—Fantasie, C major; Handel 

Capriccio, F major ; Schubert—Sonata, op. 120, 


A major. 


The musical program at the Y. M. C. A. on 
the evening of Tuesday, October 10, was under 
the direction of Mr. R. 
teacher, who was assisted by Miss Violet Frid- 


P. Southard, the vocal 


man (a pupil of Mr. Southard), Miss Elsie 
Cullum (violin pupil of Mr. Henry Froehlich), 
and by Mr. S. C. Durst and Miss Lena Lan- 
bach, of the College of Music. The piano num- 
bers by Mr. Durst, the Chopin Nocturne played 
by Miss Cullum, and the Arditi Waltz, with violin 
obligato, sung by Miss Fridman, all gave spe- 
cial pleasure, and fairly entitled the performers 
to the encores they received. 
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Wm. Ebann’s Farewell Concert was a musical 
success. He is one of our most promising 
young musicians, and a brilliant future awaits 
him. He is now in Europe hard at work. 


Mrs. Charlotte Goodrich, of New York, is a 
most accomplished singer, and has received 
most favorable notices for her church and con- 
cert work. She isa pupil of Sig. Campiglio, 
and is now in this city, continuing her lessons 
with him. 


The Apollo Club has begun work for the 
winter. Its old board of officers have been re- 
elected. Mr. Foley expects to introduce Cow- 
en’s “Sleeping Beauty ” to the Apollo patrons 
this season. It is fine work. 


The titles of the Campanari songs, recently 
published by the John Church Co., are marvels 
of lithographic art, and are attracting wide 
attention. They excel anything of the kind 
ever put onto sheet music. Of course it is 
needless to say of the music that it is in every 
way worthy the beautiful designs. 


Signor Campanari has written an Ave Maria, 
which is now going through the press of our 
publishers. Signorina Tecla Vigna sang it at 
St. Xavier’s Sunday evening, October 29. It 
is an impressive and musicianly composition. 


W. T. Porter, organist and choir director of 
Mt. Auburn Baptist Church, has lost his Bass. 
This is no reflection on him personally, but Mr. 
Herstreet, of the quartet, has removed to Day- 
ton on account of office changes in the com- 
pany with which he is connected. 


Sousa and his great military band scored an 
undoubted success at the St. Louis Exposition 
last month. He gave four concerts a day, and 
long before the time for opening the doors for 
each concert all the passage ways leading to 
them were packed with people waiting to be 
admitted. He has been engaged for the next 
two years. It may not be out of place to say 
here that Sousa has signed a contract with the 
John Church Co. to write exclusively for it 
for the next five years. He is the acknowl- 
edged King of March-Writers, as Strauss is the 
King of Waltz-Composers. 


The regular season of popular Sunday after- 
noon concerts begins early in November. 


The Ladies’ Musical Club has decided to 
give concerts, as heretofore, every alternate 
Saturday at Lincoln Club hall. The first con- 
cert will be given on November 4. The new 
officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Miss Emma Roedter, president; Mrs. Corinne 
Moore Lawson, vice-president; Mrs. Albert 
Chatfield, treasurer; Mrs. William H. Taft, 
secretary; Miss Elsie Schwill, assistant secre- 
tary. 


Miss Sparmann will not return to America 
this winter. She has just completed the re- 
vision of the proofs of her new book, ‘‘Audition 
Lessons,’’ and the book wi!l shortly appear. 


We call attention to the May Festival Presi- 
dent’s report in another column. 





The project of giving a series of popular 
concerts at one of the leading theaters, as out- 
lined over a month ago in the Zémes-Sfar, is at 
last an assured fact. The John Church Com- 
pany, a firm that is growing to be a power in 
the musical interests of the West, has taken 
matters into its own hands and will institute a 
series of six popular concerts, beginning No- 
vember 25. The musical outlook had been 
superlatively gloomy. Mr. Lee, the manager 
of the Company, felt that from a business point 
of view, at least, musical interests must not be 
allowed to sink into a state of torpor. The 
College of Music, for the first time in its his- 
tory, has abandoned all public-concert giving. 
Realizing that some centralizing force was nec- 
essary, Mr. Lee determined to give a number 
of high-class concerts at popular prices, but 
not on the subscription plan. In adopting 
this plan the John Church Company is follow- 
ing the long established policy of the London 
publishing house of Chappell & Co., who are 
active promoters of nearly all the popular con- 
certs of the metropolis. Local talent will 
find a place on the programs, assisted by the 
foremost artists that can be induced to visit 
Cincinnati. The first concert will be given by 
the Nordica Concert Company, the members of 
which are Mme. Lillian Nordica, Mme. Scalchi, 
Sig. Campanari, baritone; Mr. Isidor Luck- 
stone, pianist, and Maud Powell, violinist. 
The local artists are as yet unnamed. This 
concert will be given at the Pike Opera-House, 
Saturday, November 25. Should the promoters 
meet with success, which would seem highly 
probable, the profits of each concert will be 
invested in the succeeding programs. 


The German Military Bands from the ‘‘ Mid- 
way” are to give four concerts in Music Hall, 
beginning November 5. 


J. S. Van Cleve began a course of free lec- 
tures in the Odeon Monday, October 16, at 
4:15 P. M. 

Mr. Theo. Bohlmann will be heard in recitals 
this season. This modest, unassuming gentle- 
man is a pianist of great merit, and it is always 
a pleasure to hear him play. 


Mr. F.S. Evans, of Miss Baur’s Conservatory 
has begun work with the Young Men’s Chorus. 
This society did some excellent work last year, 
and is a feature of the Conservatory concerts. 


The Cincinnati Orpheus, Benj. Guckenber- 
ger, director, has been especially honored by 
the celebrated teacher and composer, Xaver 
Scharwenka. Herr Scharwenka has furnished 
the society, through his former pupil, Mr.Guck- 
enberger, with the scores of certain chorusses 
of his new opera “‘ Mataswintha,”’ for a concert 
early in December, at which he will be present. 
It will be a Scharwenka evening, and he will 
appear as composer, pianist, and conductor. 
Mr. Scharwenka will also play the piano part 
of his ‘‘ Concerto” in B-flat minor, for piano 
and orchestra, Mr. Guckenberger conducting. 
We consider this a great honor for the society, 
and for Cincinnati as well, as these selections 
from the new opera will be heard for the first 
time in America, and in advance of the per- 
formance of the opera anywhere. We had the 


pleasure of hearing the composer play selec- 
tions from ‘* Mataswintha” a while ago, and 
we can assure the musical public of our city 
that a great treat awaits it. The program for 
the concert is to be as follows: 

SCHARWENKA EVENING. 

1. Prelude of opera. Orchestra. 

2. Concerto, B-flat minor, op. 82, played by the 
composer and orchestra. Mr. Guckenberger, con- 
ducting. 

8. Grand Duet, Mataswintha, Witichis and double 
chorus. 2d act, 4th scene. 

4. Church Scene. 8d act, scene 4, double chorus, 
string orchestra, and organ, especially arranged for this 
concert by Mr. Scharwenka. 

5. Mataswintha’s Bridal Song. 2d act, 5th scene 
Mataswintha, Aspa, and Female Chorus. 





Ohio Music-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Thirteenth Meeting, Dayton, O., Y. M. C. 
A. Hall, December 26, 27, 28, 29, 1893. Out- 
line of programs: 

December 26, evening, Informal reception 
at studio of Miss Idelette Andrews. 

December 27, morning, President’s Address. 
Business matters. Paper, ‘‘The Early French 
School to 1700, and the Clavecin, Virginal and 
Harpsichord.” Recital of early French com- 
positions by Lully (1633-1687), Leclair, Ra- 
meau, Couperin. 

Afternoon, Paper, ‘‘ Early English School to 
1700.” Recital of early English compositions 
by Byrd (1540-1623), Bull (1563-1628), Gib- 
bons (1581-1625). Paper, ‘‘Early Italian 
School.” Recital, Palestrina (1524-1594), 
Rossi (1620-1660), Corelli (1653-1713). Organ 
recital. Paper; ‘‘ Remarks on the Music and 
History of Organ Schools.” Recital of com- 
positions by Frescobaldi, Frohberger, Buxte- 
hude, Kuhnau, Pasquini. 

Evening, Concert of music composed during 
or before the seventeenth century. Composi- 
tions by Odyngton (1250), Fayrfax (1480), Sir 
Philips (1490), Byrd (1540-1623), Gibbons 
(1581-1625), Jones (1609), Corelli (1653), Lock 
(1673), Palestrina. 

December 28, morning, First half of the 
eighteenth century. ‘‘ Harpsichord and Clavi- 
chord.” Recital of compositions by Handel, 
Bach, Tartini, Zipoli, Dom, Scarlatti. Public 
school session. 

Afternoon, ‘‘ Sonata in its Earliest Form.’ 
Recital of compositions by Kuhnau, Ph. E. 
Bach, Clementi, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Organ recital, Handel, Bach, Albrechtsberger, 
Cherubini, Krebs, Scarlatti. 

Evening, Concert, Haydn, Mozart, Cheru- 
bini, Beethoven, Pergolesi, Handel’s ‘‘Jubi- 
late.” 

December 29, morning, The nineteenth cen- 
tury. Introductory remarks about Weber 
(1786-1826) and Schubert (1797-1828). Reci- 
tal of compositions by these composers. Re- 
marks about Schumann (1810-1856), Mendels- 
sokn (1809-1847), Chopin (1809-1849). Re- 
cital of compositions by these composers. 

Afternoon, Public school session. Business, 

Evening, Modern, American and Ohio com- 
positions. Gade’s ‘‘ Christmas Eve.” 

Detail programs at the hall. 































Here and There. 


“Music and Culture,” by Dr. Karl Merz, is 
a compendium of master thoughts from a mas- 
ter mind. This book is published by Dr. 
Chas.H. Merz, Sandusky, O., and is a book of 
value to all thoughtful musicians. 


Sims Reeves has taken to the concert stage 
again. Though very old he still is a favorite 
with English audiences, and he probably likes 
the work much better than he does teaching. 


Mr. J. M. Russell, the well-known Tremont 
street music-dealer, Boston, died October 2, 
after an illness of several weeks. He was born 
in Westminster, Vt., November 24, 1819. 


We notice upon the Sousa programs of the 
St. Louis Exposition our friend A. W. Hoff- 
man’s “ Banditti,”” a Spagish dance, and “ Bian- 
ca,” airs de Ballet, which were very enthusiast- 
ically received by the large audiences. We 
had the pleasure of having the author’ play 
these pieces to us when he visited our city 
with the ‘<Shriners,” and we deem them worthy 
the attention which they have received. 


John Towers, whose article on singing ap- 
peared in the October VisiTor, is Vice-Presi- 
dent, for New York City, of the New York State 
Music-Teachers’ Association. 


Mr. Holman Black, the tenor, a pupil of 
Faure, of Paris, has been visiting his parents 
in Indianapolis. While there he gave several 
concerts. The reports are most enthusiastic 
in praise of his voice and methods, He sails 
for Ireland November 8, where he is under 
contract to sing in a contract tour of the Island. 


W. Truman Best, the well-known guitar and 
mandolin teacher, has reopened his school in 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


Mme. Roze, whom Dr. Perkins is endeavor- 
ing to secure as a vocal teacher in his school 
at Chicago, is the widow of Jules Perkins, a 
brother of the Doctor’s, whose splendid bass 
voice we have often heard in New England 
conventions and concerts years ago. 





Guilmant. 


Of this famous French organist, who has 
been visiting our country, the Boston Heradd 
says: It was a revelation to many an auditor 
the other night, and it forcibly recalled the 
delightful music that makes foreign churches 
so attractive to Americans when they go 
abroad. It also let in that moral microbe 
which always breeds discontent, and which, 
eventually, brings about a change in the sys- 
tem, whether for good or evil, time determines. 
At all events, Bostonians, accustomed to a 
Style of organ-playing that may be designated 
as amusical “‘ rushing the growler,” were given 
a new sensation at these recitals, and it will be 
difficult for them to be patient with a maun- 
dering treadmill style of playing in the future. 
This is the worst of knowing better! One 
settles down to the belief that the thing is all 
right, when suddenly somebody throws the 
light of art and knowledge on the ground, 
and then mediocrity has a pretty bad quarter 
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of an hour, One reason why M. Guilmant is 
thought to be a firebrand in this musical center 
was the unenthusiastic criticism his performance 
drew forth from his fellow players. Boston 
organists are few, and they think their capacity 
fills every requirement. One man said he 
thought the performance Monday night was 
‘‘nice.” So it was! Would that the New 
England instrument at Which he sits every 
Sunday could produce as “‘ nice” an impression. 
Perhaps there would be more sinners brought 
to repentance, and the hackneyed Mendelssohn 
and Wagner wedding marches would be sup- 
plemented with the dignified splendors of some 
French composers with good effect. 

Another writer says: His is the true legato, 
and with each phrase beautifully rounded and 
distinct, no matter what the tempo, it is per- 
fectly clear. 

In staccato passages, so often partially indis- 
tinct and blurred, each note stands by itself, 
and great care is given to its valuation. If re- 
tarded, then very gradually, but only slightly 
so, and never to break the movement or drag 
it unnecessarily. 

His habit at the conclusion of a composition, 
especially if with full organ, is to hold the 
final chord longer than the value indicated,and 
then lift both hands exactly together, produc- 
ing an astounding effect. 





Tue new Gilbert and Sullivan opera, entitled 
“Utopia (Limited); or the Flowers of Prog- 
ress,” was given October 7 at the Savoy. The 
plot is laid on an island in the Southern Pa- 
cific, where the inhabitants resolve to imitate 
the English in their customs and living. 

In the first act the king’s daughter returns 
home after a thorough course of training at 
Girton, where she acquires a knowledge of the 
elements that have made the power, success 
and happiness of the English nation, and imme- 
diately reorganizes their society on English 
principles. The second act shows the utter 
hopelessness of her task when the king holds a 
drawing-room, modeled after the real thing at 
Buckingham Palace, and insists that every de- 
tail shall be carried out in full. 





The May Festival. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the May Festival Association was held in the 
Pike Opera-House building Monday, October 
23. 
The report of the president, William N. Ho- 
bart, was read and approved. The report of 
the treasurer shows the receipts from May 12 
to be $11,907.92, the expenditures $11,283.49, 
leaving a balance of $624.43. The Endow- 
ment Fund contains $2,745.02. A committee 
of ten was appointed to audit the Treasurer’s 
books and report to the Directors. 

There were four vacancies in the board 
caused by expiration of terms of office. Alex, 
McDonald, Clifford B. Wright and Robert 
Resor were reelected for the three-year terms, 
and Mr. Schmidlapp for the two-year term. 

Mr. Rawson reported on the work of the 
chorus. He said that the present chorus was 
the best that ever began work. Many of the 
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members were in last year’s Festival. The work 
in Chicago had been of benefit to the choir. 

A vote of thanks was given the directors of 
the past year and Mr. Thomas, the musical 
director, for their faithful work. A special 
Advisory Committee on Finance was appointed. 
The committee consists of Carrie N. Allen, 
Elsie C. Field, Sarah Wooley, Marie C. Her- 
ron, M. E. Ingalls, Julius Dexter, A. H. Chat- 
field, Harry M. Levy and F, H. Zullman. Mr. 
Hobart said, in part: 

‘(LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE FESTIVAL 
ASSOCIATION—As indicated in the circular 
calling this meeting, the regular time for the 
annual meeting occurred during the week that 
the chorus and many of the members of the 
Association were in Chicago, and it was deemed 
best to postpone it until the fall. 

‘The rehearsals of the chorus for the Fes- 
tival of 1894 having been resumed under the 
most favorable auspices, with every prospect 
for full numbers and enthusiastic and intelli- 
gent work, and a promise for the best choral 
results, you are now called upon to give advice 
and assistance to the Board of Directors, and to 
select the successors of those whose terms have 
expired, and one member for the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. R. B. Bowler. 

** The past year has been a most satisfactory 
one, Culminating with an opportunity not 
only to join with other choral organizations in 
a number of concerts at the Chicago exposi- 
tion, but also to give as a separate organization 
a performance of the Braham Requiem, a pro- 
found impression was unquestionably produced, 
and the intelligence, readiness, confidence and 
ability of the Cincinnati chorus was fully recog- 
nized by all musicians. 

“Tt was a fitting exponent not only of what 
the chorus had done, but what could be done 
in the future. 

‘The main work for the Festival of 1894 is, 
however, before us. It will require constant 
attendance, faithful !abor,: unswerving perse- 
verance and untiring patience to learn the 
works for the coming year, and to give them 
successfully. I need hardly say that the mem- 
bers of the board have full confidence in the 
ability of the chorus as a body, and of the fidel- 
ity and determination of the individual mem- 
bers. 

«« Under the instruction of Mr. Blumenschein 
and the direction and personal assistance of 
Theodore Thomas there can be no fear of the 
artistic results. It remains only for our citi- 
zens to give their usual ready support. 





Gounod Dead. 


THE GREAT COMPOSER PASSES AWAY, APO- 
PLEXY CAUSING HIS DEATH. 

LonDon, October 18. Charles Francois Gou- 
nod, the great composer, died to-day. He had 
a severe attack of apoplexy at St. Cloud, in 
France, where he had been living. He attended 
mass Sunday, and, apparently, was enjoying 
his usual health. In the afternoon the organ- 
ist, Conturan, and several singers went to his 
house. Gounod joined them inthe performance 
of the requiem mass. He sang with great 
agerness and full of power. Almost at the 
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last moment his voice faltered and he fell to 
the floor, and he remained unconscious until 
the end. 

Charles Francois Gounod was born in Paris, 
June 17,1818. His early passion was for sacred 
music. His first great success was a mass per- 
formed at the Church of St, Eustache in 1849. 

He began to write for the operatic stage in 
1850, and persevered in it in spite of the un- 
popularity of much of his work, and the im- 
pulses of a deeply religious temperament, 
which, it has been remarked, has more than 
once nearly prevailed to make him a recluse. 
Hiscompositions show a mastery of musical 
science, uncommon resources of melody, and 
effluence of ideas. 

The best known of them is ‘‘ Faust,” which 
was performed as first written nearly 200 times 
at the Theater Lyrique, Paris, and for years 
has been a general favorite. Other operas are 
‘*La None Sangiante,’’ ‘Le Medicin Malgro 
Lui’’ (comic), ‘La Columbe,” ‘*Philemon et 
Baucis,” ‘* Mireille,” ‘La Reine de Saba.” 
** Romeo et Juliette,” the last the most cele- 
brated after ‘‘ Faust.”’ Gounod has written a 
lyric drama (‘‘ Sappho”’), three symphonies, a 
cantata, a missa solemnis, and many other 
works. 

He was a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, was decorated with the Legion of Honor 
August 15, 1857, and was made an officer Au- 
gust 13,1866. In May, 1866, he was elected 
a member of the French Institute. Verdi is the 
only opera composer remaining who is anywhere 
Gounod’s equal as a master of striking melody. 


Notes and Gossip. 


Another Slavonic genius in the person of 
Sigismund Stowjowski is rapidly coming to 
the front as a composer. Of late he has been 
studying with Paderewski. 





A medallion portrait of Jenny Lind is to be 
placed on the walls of Westminster Abbey. It 
is to be put under the Handel monument in 
the poet’s corner. No other singer has ever 


been thus honored. 


Dr. Hans von Biilow has been quite ill, and 
is not sufficiently recovered to justify the hope 
that he may be able to conduct all the concerts 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Society this season. 


Dr, Joachim and D’Albert are to go touring 
together. A strong team. 

D’Albert’s new opera ‘Der Rubin ” was pro- 
duced at the Carlsruhe Hof-Theater the first 
week in October. It was conducted by Herr 
Felix Mottl. 

Verdi’s ‘‘ Falstaff’ was produced in Stutt- 
gart recently. 

A monument to Niels W. Gade has just been 
completed in Copenhagen, and will shortly be 
erected in the church at which the deceased 
master was organist for thirty-two years. Be- 
sides a portrait medallion, wreaths, and the 
usual biographical data, it bears.a poetic in- 
scription which, translated, reads somewhat as 
follows: ‘Out of tones he built a Jacob’s 
ladder—from the darkness of this Earth to the 


realm of Light—in them his dream received 
life, his thoughts wings—and through them 
his fame resounds.”’ 

The famous ‘‘ Tivoli” at Copenhagen, one 
of the largest places of amusement on the 
Continent, has just celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation. It is one of the 
sights of the town, and has received within its 
vast halls all the most renowned artists who 
have visited the Danish capital. It was here 
that the composer Hans Christian Lumbye, 
‘*the Scandinavian Strauss,” produced the 
many dances, marches, etc., which made his 
name known throughout the whole of Europe. 





Real Harmony. 


Fifteen years ago (in September, 1878) last 
Sunday Mr. W. L. Blumenschein assumed the 
post of organist of the Third Street Presby- 
terian Church. During this time Mr. Blumen- 
schein has missed not above six Sundays, 
which record is, perhaps, not equaled by any 
member of the church. Only one choir *‘ fuss”’ 
has disturbed the church during this long 
period, which is all the more remarkable when 
the records of church choirs generally is con- 
sidered. In September, 1878, Mr. Blumen- 
schein was called to the directorship of the 
Philharmonic Society, and has continued unin- 
terruptedly, carrying out every program as 
announced, up to the close of last season. Mu- 
sical societies and people are generally credit- 
ed with quarreling propensities, but the Phil- 
harmonic Society has not—during these fifteen 
seasons—had a single quarrel, either in its 
official board, its membership, or with its direc- 
tor. This record should be made known to 
the world, because it is so very rare for musical 
societies to ‘‘dwell together in peace and 


unity.” 





Book Notices. 


“ANALYTICAL HARMONY.” 


Those who feared that Mr. Goodrich’s ideas of 
teaching harmony were too revolutionary to ‘‘ catch 
on"’ may dismiss their fears as groundless. From a 
mass of testimony in favor of the new system we pre- 
sent the following notes: 

*‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony”’ is the best 
work ever written on the subject. 

AvuGust HYULESTED. 

Am charmed with the “Analytical Harmony,’’ and 
have commenced teaching from it in my class. 

Mrs, JENNIE F. Hyatt, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


Enclosed find P.O. order for “ Goodrich’s Analyti- 
cal Harmony.” It is great. JouHN HAnp, JR., 
Los Vegas, N. M. 
Have derived much benefit from the new “ Har- 
mony Book,” and-like it very much. 
FANNIE LACKE, 
Muskogee, Ind. Ter. 


[ find your ‘‘Analytical Harmony” fascinating in 
the extreme. Mrs. H, W. PEAKE, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
It has been a long time since I have felt such inter- 
est in reading any book as I have “Analytical Har- 
mony.” It is certainly the theoretical work of the 
age, and I believe will work a great change in the 
study of harmony. Cuas. 8. BURNHAM, 
Cleveland, 0. 
We have received a copy of Dr. Ward's “ Health 
Talks with Singers and Speakers,’’ which we shall 
take pleasure in reviewing at an early date. 


Musical Hopper. 


THE CITY CHOIR. 


I went to hear the city choir, 
The summer night was still, 

I heard the music mount the spire, 
They sang: ‘‘ He’ll take the pil—”’ 


*“T'm on! I’m on!" the tenor cried, 
And looked into my face; 

“* My journey home, My journey home,” 
Was bellowed by the bass. 


“Tt is forthe— It is for the—"’ 
Shrieked the soprano shrill. 

I knew not why they looked at me, 
And yelled “ He’ll take the pil—"’ 


Then clutching wildly at my breast, 
Oh, heaven! My heart stood still ; 

** Yes, yes,"’ I cried, ‘‘ If that is best, 
Ye powers! I'll take the pil—’’ 


As I half fainting reached the door, 
And saw the starry dome, 
I heard them sing: ‘‘ When life is o’er 
He’ll take the pilgrim home.”’ 
—New York Sun. 
And we are to have Patti again. Now, 
there are three things that we are always sure 
of—death, taxes and Patti. 


‘* Confound it!” exclaimed Jackson, ‘‘ what 
a stupid fellow that jeweler is!”” ‘ How so?’ 
inquired his friend. ‘“* Why, I told him the 
other day that I wanted engraved in the en- 
gagement ring the letters ‘From A to Z’— 
from Arthur to Zenobia, you know—and the 
idiot went to work and put in the whole alpha- 
bet!” 


“What are those tiny chunks of dough 
doing in that dish of strawberries?” he in- 
quired suspiciously. ‘‘O Henry!” cried the 
young wife, ‘‘I—I made them—they’re short- 
cakes.” 


Mamma (reprovingly, Sunday): ‘* You told 
me you were going to play church.” Little 
Dick: ‘*Yes’m.” © “Then I'd like to know 
what all this loud laughing is about.” ‘* Oh, 
that’s Dot and me. We’re the choir.” 


SYMPATHETICALLY DEDICATED TO MESSRS, 
GEIGER AND WILLIS. 


Riding a bicycle down a steep hill 
Is the 
blissfullest 
kind of bliss ; 
But it isn’t so funny when you strike a stone 
And land 
uo 
ano& 
prey 
be | 
isiq3 
The world would be more happy, and the 
people in it just as wise, if they would whistle 
more and argue less. 


‘« Just see that trombone player. His face 
is as red as a beet from blowing hard.” “Yes, 
he certainly ought to know what is meant by 
strains of music.” 

“Oh, give me the wings of a dove,”’ she sang 
At church as before me she sat, 


On looking around at the others I found 
She wanted it to wear on her hat. 
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To the Mohawk Presbyterian Choir. 


Praise Ye the Lord. 





W. A. HASTIE. 
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Thine, 0 Lord, is the Greatness. ciediias 
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With Songs of Joy. 


(For Thankagiving and other Festival Occasions.) 
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With songs of joy and glad - ness, We gath-er here to-day, Like incense ris-ing 
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CHICAGO BRANCH OF 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


The John Church Co. 


No. 13 East (6th St., New York. 


HE TRADE will find at our New York 
and Chicago Stores the same facilities as 
at Cincinnati for placing their orders, and 





aly tical Harmony. 


A THEORY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
FROM THE COMPOSER’S STANDPOINT. 


INTRODUCING AN EXPLANATORY TREATISE UPON UN 
RELATED TONES, A NEW SYSTEM OF HARMONIC 
COUNTERPOINT AND DIAGR‘¢M ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF MUSICAL FPORM AND 
CONSTRUCTION, 


By A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘Complete Musical Analysis,’’ “‘ Music as 
a Language,”’ ete. 

It is well known that until the present time there 
has been no satisfactory work on Harmony published. 
The translations of the best foreign works have not 
been made to conform to the spirit of the times or 
the needs of English speaking students, most of the 
books containing little else but arbitrary rules and 
dry and uninteresting exercises. 

Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony gives the why and 
the wherefore for every rule deduced. In fact, the 
student is made to see the reason for the rule or law 
before it is formulated. 

In this book the great works of the Masters of the 
Art are taken as guides rather than the “say-so"’ of 
the mere theorist 

This book certainly opens a new field of study, or 
rather gives usa new and pleasant method of travers- 
ing the old fields. it has already commanded the 
respect and commendation of our most prominent 
composers and teachers in all parts of the country. 

404 pp. In type and style uniform with “ Musical 
Analysis,” by the same author. Price, $2.00. 

CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 & 6 COMBINED. eS 


Price Copies by 
by Mall, Express. 
Pos 


WORDS ONLY. 


bot 
ABBREVIATIONS. peid, Prepaid 
$25 pp., boards . (Wds., bds., Nos. 5&6) $0.22 $20.00 
325 pp., stiffcloth( “ elo., ” ) .27 2.00 


SMALL TYPE. 
140 pp., paper (Nonp., pa., » ) .06 56.00 
140 pp., limpeloth( “ clo., ) Ll 10.00 


WORDS AND MUSIC, 
LARGE TYPE. 


Boards .. (Mus., bds.,Comb.,5&6) .70 60.00 
cen 2... 4 ™ ae a * ) 1.10 100.00 
Boards, Shaped Notes (Mus., Pat.,.5&6) .70 60.00 
Flexible Mor. (Mus.,flex.mor.,5&6Comb.) 2.65 250.00 
WORDS AND MUSIC, 
SMALL TYPE. 
Boards (Mus., bds., Excel.,5&6Comb.) .50 4500 
Limp clo. ( * limpclio., * “ = ) 55 80.00 
Stiff clo. (Mus., Fine Church Ed., “ ) .80 75.00 


CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street, 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenae. 























AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


GEO. F. ROOT. 


“Interesting as a Novel,’’ is the universal testi 
mony. 

There is an excellent Photo-Gravure of the author 
of the book, at the commencement, and in the Ap- 
pendix are the words and music of his most popular 
songs. Price, $1.25 by mail. 


CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. | 18 East 16th Street. 


ROOT’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS OF SINGING. 


GEORGE F. ROOT, PRESIDENT. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, DirecTor. 
Teachers prepared in the following departments 


Notation, Theory, Muasic-Reading, 
School Music, Charch Music, 
Private and Class Voice yn 
Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition, 
as set forth in “‘The Normal Musical Handbook,”’ 
‘*The Teacher's Club,” “* Root’s New Course in Voice 
Culture and Singing,” ete. 

School in session at the Silver Lake Assembly, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., in the summer, and at 243 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, during the school year. 

For circular giving full particulars of the Silver 
Lake School of Music, Languages, Oratory, etc., also 
Public-School Teachers’ Retreat, address ctv. 
WARD PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Samelbing New in Gutars 


“ss 

















The latest and best thing in the Guitar line is the 
famous IMPERIAL GUITAR, with Mr. C, F. Geiger’s 
patent combined tailpiece and bridge, by which the 
tone of the instrument is increased to a great extent 
At the same time it is the only Guitar on which steel 
strings can be used to advantage, and it is equally 
as effective with gut and silk strings. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THE YOUNG PIANISTS 


GUIDE TO THE 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


| 





of every description, both Foreign and American. 
Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 
lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 
boughs in person. Any piece of Music or any Music 
Book, no matter where published, will be sent b 
mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of 


price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The John Church Co. 


Is constantly receiving supplies of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” Flutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 


RooT’'’s 


Harmony and Composition. 


By Dr. Geo. F. Root, 


This book carries the student from the nning 
of the study of chords, progressions, etc., to the writ- 
ing of four-part harmony in choral form. 

t can be used in classes (the author's method), or 
for private teaching or individual study, Its state- 
ments, explanations, and illustrations are unusual! 
clear and concise, and the student is delightfully | 
along step by step through the intricacies of this 
interesting study. 


Price 50 cents. 











CINCINNATI: 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 

200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 





The Normal Setoo! of Jlusi, 


MANSFIELD, PA’, 


Offers superior advantages to music students. Send 


for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 





Ss. S. STEWART 
CELEBRATED 


BANJOS 


Are the best now made, and a:e used and endorsed 
by all the Te ge and amateur players. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. have taken the agency 
for the above and carry a complete line of these in- 
struments in stock Descriptive price list furnished 
free upon application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








MASTERWORKS. —soncs ror 





A collection of Sonatinas and other pieces of stand 
ard value, leading gradually up to the easier 
Sovatas of Mozart, Haydn, ete. 


COMPILED, THOROUGHLY PHRASED AND 
FINGERED 
By GEO. SCHNEIDER, 
Principal of the Cincinnati Music School. 

This is un“oubtedly a most valuable help to teach 
ers and pupils. The work is prepared by a practical 
teacher, of large experience, from music of the best 
writers used in his own work. The fingering and 
phrasing is carefully atvended to, the design being 
not only to lead up to the greater compositions of 
the masters, but to make thorough, independent, 
intelligent musicians in all the different grades of 
work. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
and teachers to the 


GUIDE TO THE MASTERWORKS. 


Price, boards, $1.25. Cloth, gilt, $2. 
CINCINNATI? 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


CHICAGU: 


200 Wabash Avenue. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Nos.lilianada 2. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 


Superintendent of Music in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 


This is a little collection of Rote Songs for the 
youngest children. “The book may be used in con- 
nection with any system of music, and equally well 
where no systematic teaching prevails. The com- 
piler uses it as a supplement to the Cincinnati Musie 
Reader No.1. The ——- are lively, healthful in sen- 
timent, melodious, and easily learned. The book 
will be useful for the home and kindergarten also. 


Price, 10 cts per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CHICAGU: NEW YORK: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 13 East 16th Street. 


CATALOGUES 


of SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS sent free to 
any address on application. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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